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AID FOR THE EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN 





The subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1499), to amend the act approved 
August 4, 1919, as amended, providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon and recommend that the bill be considered favor- 
ably by the full Committee on Education and Labor and be reported 
to the House of Representatives for passage. 

Hearings on H. R. 1499 were held on September 26, 1951, by the 
subcommittee. Representatives from the Federal Security Agency, 
the American Printing House for the Blind, and persons interested 
in the special problem of educating blind children appeared before 
the committee and testified in behalf of the bill. Your subcommittee 
is convinced that the passage of this bill is essential to secure for blind 
children the preliminary education which is necessary to enable them 
to have an opportunity to lead successful lives as adult citizens in 
the community. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The sole purpose of this bill is to give full effect to the congressional 
olicy, established in 1879, to provide out of Federal funds free 
Braille textbooks and other educational materials and apparatus for 
the education of the Nation’s blind children in the public schools and 
classes for the blind. This the bill would do by bringing into line 
with present-day realities the statutory limit on appropriations for 
the American Printing House last fixed in 1937. Subject to the new 
appropriation ceiling, the amount actually appropriated under this 
authority would, of course, be determined annually through the 
customary budgetary and appropriation processes. 

In determining the total amount of appropriations for these pur- 
poses under present law, a permanent appropriation in effect since 
1879, and additional appropriation authority fixed at increasing levels 
since 1919, must be distinguished. The basic policy was established 
by the act of March 3, 1879, entitled “‘An act to promote the educa- 
tion of the blind”’ (20 Stat. 468). That act, as subsequently modified, 
established in the Treasury a perpetual trust fund of $250,000— 
for the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in the United States, through 
the American Printing Rowe for the Blind— 
and provided for a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000 as the 
equivalent of 4 percent interest on the principal of the trust fund.’ 

1 Originally, the act of 1879, instead of providing for the annual appropriation, merely established the 
trust fund and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the principal of the fund in United States 
4-percent bonds of the issue of July 1870, and upon their maturity to reinvest their proceeds in other United 
States interest-bearing bonds, ‘‘and so on forever,’ and to pay over the semiannual interest to the trustees 


of the American Printing House. The act of June 25, 1906 (ch. 3536, 34 Stat. 460), provided for a permanent 
annual appropriation of $10,000 in lieu of further reinvestment of the principal of the fund. 
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The basic act of 1879 provided for the expenditure of this permanent 
annual $10,000 appropriation by the American Printing House in 
manufacturing and furnishing embossed books for the blind and 
tangible apparatus for their instruction, which are to be— 
distributed among all the public institutions for the education of the blind in the 
States and Territories of the United States and the District of Columbia— 
according to the relative numbers of pupils in such schools for the 
blind. The act of August 4, 1919 (ch. 31, 41 Stat. 272), authorized, 
in addition to this permanent appropriation, an annual appropriation 
of $40,000 for the same purposes. This additional authority was 
increased to $65,000 in 1927 and to $115,000 in 1937 (act February 8, 
1927, ch. 76, 44 Stat. 1060; August 23, 1937, ch. 736, 50 Stat. 744), 
so that the over-all current limit on annual appropriations (including 
the $10,000 permanent appropriation) is $125,000. The present bill 
would increase the limit on the additional annual appropriation from 
$115,000 to $250,000, thus making the aggregate annual limit $260,000. 
(See 20 U.S. C. 101.) 

It is, however, not expected that the full amount authorized will 
actually be needed for some time to come. ‘Testimony before this sub- 
committee indicated that for the present, assuming no increase in 
total student enrollment and in the unit cost of materials, an annual 
appropriation of about $215,000 (including therein the $10,000 per- 
petual appropriation) will suffice.2 However, as shown in a later 
part of this report, a reasonable margin in the authorized limit is 
needed to allow for expected growth in student enrollment and fur- 
ther rise in unit costs of production. With this margin of safety, the 
appropriation limit established by the bill should make it unnecessary 
for the Congress to reexamine the appropriation ceiling for some years 
to come. 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF PROGRAM 


The highly specialized methods employed in the printing of books 
in Braille or in other systems of raised characters for the blind and in 
the making of other tangible apparatus, books, and supplies for the 
instruction of the blind, coupled with the small numbers of the blind, 
result in such high costs of production that the field is not suitable 
for commercial enterprise. These same facts make it advisable to 
centralize production of these books and educational materials so as 
to husband the skills required in this work and to realize such econ- 
omies as are possible only through centralization. As said by the 
House Committee on Education in reporting favorably on the 1937 
amendment: 

If each State and Territory undertook to print its own books and make its own 


apparatus for its blind, the cost would be prohibitive (H. Rept. No. 762, 75th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 


For these reasons 


a central national printing house to furnish such books and apparatus for the 
Nation’s blind was long the hope and dream of educators of the blind and was 
finally realized in the establishment of the American Printing House. 


2 Initially, however, additional appropriations to reimburse ‘the American Printing House for past 
advances made out of its own funds to schools whose needs could not be covered under the present ceiling 
would seem appropriate. 
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The American Printing House, chartered in 1858 by the State of 
Kentucky as a nonprofit corporation for the puropse of carrying on the 
manufacture of specialized books and apparatus for the blind, is the 
oldest national institution for the blind in the United States and the 
largest publishing house for the blind in the world. The State of 
Kentucky erected and equipped the necessary buildings for the insti- 
tution and provided for the necessary grounds for the plant. In 1922 
Kentucky appropriated a further sum of $25,000 for the construction 
of additional plant space, and altogether it has expended in providing 
the grounds, plant, and equipment necessary for the work of the insti- 
tution more than $100,000. New Jersey and Delaware also gave 
initial assistance. In 1947-48 a new large two-story manufacturing 
unit was added to the original buildings, financed entirely out of funds 
donated by the public. No Federal funds have been appropriated 
for land, buildings, or space occupied by the institution. 

Following the establishment of the American Printing House in 
1858 some of the States for a number of years arranged directly with 
the American Printing House for the supply of books and apparatus 
for their blind children, but during the period of the Civil War and 
the ensuing years some of the States were not in a position to supply 
the funds for this purpose and, finally, after an extensive campaign 
in which the project was endorsed by all national agencies for the 
blind, the States themselves appealed to the Congress and brought 
about the enactment of the act of 1879, whereby the Congress under- 
took the financing of these books and materials for the Nation’s student 
blind through the American Printing House. 

The act required that superintendents of the various public institu- 
tions for the education of the blind in the United States shall be ex 
officio members of the board of trustees of the institution, thus in a 
sense making the institution, for the purpose of distribution of these 
books, both an instrumentality of the Federal Government and of the 
States. Only the American Printing House manufactures books and 
apparatus for use in public schools for the blind, and this is the only 
function of the Printing House directly supported by Federal grants, 
though the institution performs important similar functions in pro- 
ducing books, apparatus, and materials for the adult blind, including 
the supply of talking books for the Library of Congress for distribution 
to the blind. (See 2 U.S.C. 135aandb,) The Federal appropriation 
for books and apparatus for the education of blind children is used 
only for material and labor and the publishing of necessary catalogs 
and reports, and no part of the appropriation may be or has ever been 
used for the erection, leasing, or maintenance of buildings. 

The method established by ‘the act of 1879 has proven to be the most 
satisfactory way of dealing with the subject. Increases in enrollment 
of blind children in public schools for the blind and increasing unit 
costs resulted, in addition to the $10,000 permanent appropriation, in 
an authorization for annual appropriations of $40,000 by theact of 1919, 
which was increased to $65,000 in 1927 and to $115,000 in 1937 as 
already mentioned. As said by the Committee on Education in 
reporting favorably on the increase of the authorized appropriation 
in 1937: 

The furnishing of such books and apparatus can only be provided for by public 


funds, and the plan of Federal appropriation for the purpose, maintained since 
1879, has proven altogether satisfactory. 
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From the beginning the entire $125,000 present authorization has 
been needed and used in its entirety and, in fact, for some time has been 
grossly inadequate to meet the need.* 


NEED OF RAISING STATUTORY APPROPRIATION LIMIT 


The American Printing House has performed a splendid service in 
the course of its existence in devising and developing, with the aid 
and guidance of the superintendents of schools and classes for the 
blind, who are all on its board of trustees, great improvements in 
books and instructional apparatus for the blind, not only by the 
improvement of Braille books but by the introduction of long-playing 
phonograph records, Braillewriters, sectional maps, slates for mathe- 
matical purposes, and other invaluable apparatus which has profoundly 
influenced and advanced the art of instructing the blind in our own and 
other countries. The education of blind children is difficult at best, 
and it is therefore essential that new developments in educational tools 
for the instruction of the blind be fully utilized. Unfortunately, 
however, unless the appropriation is permitted to be increased, the 
schools will be unable to take full advantage of the advances made, 
since the present statutory limit on the appropriations is substantially 
inadequate in meeting the needs for the most modern materials and 
apparatus. 

For some time the American Printing House has made it a practice 
to extend to individual schools substantial advances out of its own 
funds where evidence of need beyond the statutory allocation exists. 
However, in justice to its other activities on behalf of the blind 
generally, the Printing House cannot afford to continue this practice, 
and hence, unless the needed increase in the Federal appropriation is 
forthcoming, the education of the blind will suffer even more than it 
has already suffered because of the inadequacy of funds. 

The inadequacy of the present appropriation ceiling 1s due to sev- 
eral factors: 

1. The 1937 appropriation limit, established over 14 years ago, was 
fixed at a time when production costs were low and when the tremen- 
dous rise in costs of labor and materials occurring in recent years could 
not be anticipated. Since 1942 these increases have more than 
doubled the unit cost of production, so that the purchasing power of 
the present appropriation is approximately only 50 percent of what it 
was when authorized in 1937. Actual cost increases are summarized 
by the American Printing House as follows: 


Percent 
Basic braille and talking book metals (zine, iron, and copper) ---------. 87-122 
ee ee i he Soe BS eS a Ra ah eed ee Cos oe 70-119 
Bipole Ghoti 3h 4 Goose. OR a SS eG eee Ee eee 90-220 
Miscellaneous bindery materials... scsedjnc oki ke 4h Geese 58-— 78 


This makes a total average increase of 105 percent in the cost of 
materials alone. In addition, labor costs have advanced since 1942 
from an average of 63 cents per hour for hourly manufacturing em- 
ployees to 92 cents per hour—an increase of 46 percent. 

2. Advances in the development of instructional media for the blind, 
such as the development of talking books (recorded on phonograph 


3 In 3 years, however, $125,000 worth of materials were not delivered to the schools in full, because in two 
instances production had to be curtailed on account of the transferring of manfacturing units to new build- 
ings, and in one instance on account of lack of facilities and trained personnel due to local conditions. 
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records), large-type books for those not completely bereft of vision but 
within the accepted definition of blindness,‘ and various new types of 
expensive mechanical aids has increased unit costs, first because of the 
nature of the items involved and, second, because there is a need to use 
the funds for a larger variety of types of materials, thus resulting in 
reduced numbers of individual items and reducing unit-cost savings 
which might be obtained in large production. 

3. The number of blind children enrolled in public schools and 
classes for the blind, after steadily rising between 1880 and 1937, 
for a time ceased to rise and was actually slightly decreasing primarily 
because of advances made by medical science in the prevention of 
blindness. However, the trend in enrollment has now been reversed 
for two reasons:® In the first place, the increase in the general school 
population throughout the country caused by the crop of “war 
babies”’ has also affected schools for the blind. Thus, in a single year 
the number of children in our schools and classes for the blind has 
increased nearly 400 pupils—nearly 6 percent—and, since the increase 
has come in the primary grades and over 33% percent of our blind 
children are in the third grade or below, we may expect a continuous 
gain of enrollment for some time to come. In the second place, the 
great advance made in saving the lives of premature babies has, 
unfortunately, also brought about a rapid increase in the number of 
children affected with a new cause of blindness, rentrolental fibroplasia, 
an eye disease causing total blindness in a substantial percentage of 

remature births, thus contributing an expected further increase 
in the number of blind children in our public schools for the blind. 

It is plain, therefore, that it would be unfair and unjust to the 
blind children of the country to permit the present appropriation 
ceiling to stand, nor would it be fair to attempt to shift the burden 
to the States and localities. Altogether the States and localities, 
according to figures received by the American Printing House from 
37 States and Puerto Rico, are spending about $1,824 per blind 
pupil—a rise of 157.6 percent as compared to about $708 expended 
from State and local sources in 1938—for school buildings, dormi- 
tories, board, teachers’ salaries, etc., excluding the materials and 
supplies furnished by the American Printing House. The Federal 
expenditure per blind pupil is now only about $20 and, assuming 
present enrollment and unit costs for the immediate future, would be 
increased to no more than about $35 or about 75 percent if the bill 
is enacted. 

The real question, the subcommittee believes, is not so much 
whether an increase is justified, but whether any statutory appropria- 
tion ceiling should be retained in the basic law in view of the fact that 
it is the national policy to supply all the educational materials and 
supplies for these blind children at Federal expense and that this 
need can be determined in the customary way through the budgetary 





‘ Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with correcting glasses, or a peripheral field so 
contracted that the widest diameter of such field subtends an angular distance no greater than 20°. 
5 School enrollments for schools for the blind, registered for quota purposes: 


Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber of ber of ber of ber of 
pupils pupils pupils pupils 
1880.............. 2,180 930-- ey *§ 0 | lee 5,831 1949-50_....___. 5, 757 
Ma inc cic cnt See Rees ; . 6,401 1945-46__- .. 5,727 1950-51. 4 .-. 5, 757 
ie tidea iin cabiacee . 4,197 1941-42 . 6,509 1946-47 .---- 5,589 1951-52__......... 6,145 
Ne iiick kendo eae 4,653 1942-43_.......... 6,475 1947-48_.......... 5,721 
Peak Desiotateice 5,420 1943-44____. nacndn 6,144 1948-49._..__..._. 5, 884 
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and appropriation process. However, since in effect the determination 
of the need for materials and supplies i is made by the superintendents 
of the schools and classes for the blind themselves, the subcommittee 
is not prepared at this time to recommend abolition of a statutory 
appropriation limit altogether. On the other hand, considering the 
increasing trend in enrollment and unit costs, the subcommittee be- 
lieves that it would be unwise to attempt to fix a new statutory limit so 
low as to cover only the present annual deficiency, thus making it neces- 
sary to reconsider and amend the basic statutory authorization from 
year to year. The sum fixed in the bill, namely, $250,000—in addi- 
tion to the $10,000 annual permanent appropriation—would seem, as 
stated at the outset of this report, to allow a fair margin for growth 
for some years tocome. If and w hen costs have reached or approached 
the new statutory limit, the matter should then be reexamined by 
the Congress with a view to revision of the appropriation limit in the 
light of the facts then presented. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee believes that the enactment of 
the bill, considering its merits and the urgency of the matter, should 
be given a high priority. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of rule XIII of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill 
are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed 
in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


That for the purpose of enabling the American Printing House for the Blind 
more adequately to provide books and apparatus for the education of the blind, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to it, in addition to the 
permanent appropriation of $10,000 made in the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to promote 
the education of the blind’, approved March 3, 1879, as amended, the sum of 
[$115,000] $250,000, which sum shall be expended in accordance with the require- 
ments of said Act to promote the education of the blind. 


CO 





